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Champagne Intermission 


During the intermission of tonight’s 
concert, members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society are invited to the 
Ancient Instruments Room for 
champagne. The Ancient Instruments 
Room is located on the first balcony 
level of Symphony Hall, to the left side 
as you face the stage. 
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Francis Poulenc Gloria 
Gloria 
Laudamus te 
Domine Deus 
Domine Fili unigenite 
Domine Deus, Agnus Dei 
Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris 


INTERMISSION (15 minutes) 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart Piano Concerto in G Major, K. 453 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto 


Zoltan Kodély Budavari Te Deum 


The use of cameras or recording equipment 
is not allowed. 
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Texts 


GLORIA 


Gloria in excelsis Deo. 
Et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis. 


Laudamus te. Benedicimus te. 
Adoramus te. Glorificamus te. 
Gratias agimus tibi propter 
magnam gloriam tuam. 


Domine Deus, Rex caelestis, 
Deus Pater omnipotens. 


Domine Fili unigenite Jesu Christe. 


Domine Deus, Agnus Dei, Filius Patris. 
Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis. Qui tollis 

peccata mundi, suscipe 
deprecationem nostram. 


Qui sedes ad dexteram 

Patris, miserere nobis. 

Quoniam tu solus sanctus. Tu solus 
Dominus. Tu solus altissimus, 

Jesu Christe. 

Cum Sancto Spiritu, in 

gloria Dei Patris. Amen. 


TE DEUM 


Te Deum laudamus: 

te Dominum confitemur. 

Te aeternum Patrem omnis terra 
veneratur. 

Tibi omnes Angeli, 

tibi Caeli et universae Potestates: 
Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim 
incessabili voce proclamant: 
Sanctus: Sanctus: Sanctus 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Pleni sunt caeli et terra 
majestatis gloriae tuae. 


Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace, good will towards 
men. 


We praise thee, we bless thee, 
we worship thee, we glorify thee, 
we give thanks to thee for 

thy great glory, 


O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 


O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ; 


O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
that takest away the sins of the world, 

have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away 
the sins of the world, receive 

our prayer. 


Thou that sittest at the right hand of God 
the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy; thou only 

art the Lord; thou only, 

O Christ, 

with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the 
glory of God the Father. Amen. 


We praise thee, O God; 

we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father 
everlasting. 

To thee all Angels cry aloud; 

the Heavens, and all the Powers therein; 
To thee Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually do cry, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, 

Lord God of Sabaoth; 

Heaven and earth are full 

of the Majesty of thy glory. 


Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus: 
Te Prophetarum laudabilis numerus: 
Te Martyrum candidatus 

laudat exercitus. 

Te per orbem terrarum 

sancta confitetur Ecclesia: 


Patrem immensae majestatis: 


Venerandum tuum verum, et 
unicum Filium: 

Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 
Tu Rex gloriae, Christe. 

Tu Patris sempiternus es Filius. 

Tu ad liberandum 

.suscepturus hominem, 

non horruisti Virginis uterum. 

Tu devicto mortis aculeo, 

aperuisti credentibus 

regna caelorum. 

Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes, 

in gloria Patris. 

Judex crederis esse venturus. 

Te ergo quaesumus, 

tuis famulis subveni, 

quos pretioso sanguine redemisti. 
Aeterna fac cum Sanctis tuis 

in gloria numerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum Domine, 
et benedic hereditati tuae. 

Et rege eos, et extolle illos 

usque in aeternum. 

Per singulos dies, benedicimus te. 
Et laudamus nomen tuum in saeculum, 
et in saeculum saeculi. 

Dignare Domine die isto 

sine peccato nos custodire. 
Miserere nostri Domine, 

miserere nostri. 

Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos, 
quemadmodum speravimus in te. 
In te Domine speravi: 

non confundar in aeternum. 


The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 
The noble army of Martyrs 

praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the 

world doth acknowledge thee; 

The Father, of an infinite Majesty; 

Thine adorable, true, and 

only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When thou tookest upon thee 

to deliver man, 

thou didst humble thyself to be born of a Virgin. 
When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, 

in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 
We therefore pray thee, 

help thy servants, 

whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with thy Saints, 

in glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, 

and bless thine heritage. 

Govern them, and lift them 

up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee; 

And we worship thy Name ever, 

world without end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 

without sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us, 

have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy be upon us, 

as our trust is in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted; 


let me never be confounded. 
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© one vote at the Society’s annual meeting 
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Notes by Joseph Dyer 


Poulenc: Gloria 


Writing about Poulenc’s religious music 
in 1952, and hence before the Gloria 
was composed, the French critic Henri 
Hell said of the composer: “He uses all 
the tons; he passes from familiarity to 
grandeur, from gaiety to gravity, from 
the profane to the religious.” This 
observation could almost serve as a 
program for the Gloria written seven 
years later. In no other religious work 
of Poulenc is there such a disparity of 
moods—it is a veritable microcosm of 
the man and his music, of those 
contrasting personality traits which he 
humorously referred to as “half monk 
and half bounder.” Viewed in this light, 
the Gloria may be his most typical piece 
of sacred music. 


Henri Hell apparently felt that he had 
to defend the composer’s religious 
oeuvre, even though Poulenc had but 
recently produced a masterpiece in the 
Stabat mater (1950). Poulenc’s first sacred 
works, the Litanies of 1936 and thea 
capella Mass of the following year, may 
have come as a surprise to those who 
knew his frothy earlier music. Poulenc 
demonstrated, however, that this new 
direction was a significant one by going 
on to write the Quatre Motets pour un 
temps de Pénitence (sung by the Handel 
and Haydn Society in 1977) and two 
shorter works. In the 1940s he seemed 
to have abandoned this interest, but 
the success of the Stabat mater led to 
another series of religious works in the 
1950s: Quatre Motets pour Noél, Ave verum 
corpus, Gloria, Laudes de St. Antoine, and the 
Sept Répons de Ténébres. Poulenc’s much- 
admired Dialogues des Carmélites, setina 
religious community of nuns, is a 
collaterally related work. 


This evening’s presentation of the 
Gloria in Symphony Hall has a special 
interest. The world premiere of the 


piece, a commission of the Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation, took place here on 
January 20, 1961. Charles Munch 
conducted the Boston Symphony with 
Adele Addison and the Chorus Pro 
Musica directed by Alfred Nash 
Patterson. Poulenc was present for the 
occasion and played his Concerto in d 
minor for two pianos and orchestra 
with Evelyne Crochet. 


Some found the Gloria startling: 
exaltation and frivolity seemed to be 
jostling each other at very close 
quarters. Was the truce an uneasy one? 
No one could possibly claim that a 
composer of Poulenc’s experience and 
sensitivity was unaware of what he 
was writing. His response to some 
parts of the ancient Gloria text (which 
had an independent existence before it 
was inserted into the western Mass) 
may have been an unconventional one, 
but this is not prima facie evidence of 
irreverence. Poulenc explained to an 
interviewer what he had in mind: “My 
Stabat is an a capella chorus [figurative- 
ly, perhaps, since it is scored for chorus 
and orchestra without percussion]; my 
Gloria, a great choral symphony. The 
second part created a scandal; I ask 
myself why. In writing it I simply 
thought about those frescoes of 
Gozzoli [painter of the Campo Santo 
frescoes in Pisa] in which the angels 
stick out their tongues, and also about 
those serious Benedictines whom I 
once saw playing soccer.” 


Poulenc’s Gloria is divided into six 
movements of unequal length, the two 
longest sections coming at the end. 

(A similar proportional arrangement 
occurs in the Mass of 1937.) The Gloria, 
like Poulenc’s other sacred works, 
makes little use of the polyphonic 
textures customary in ecclesiastical 
style. Poulenc also indulges in his 
piquant, not to say perverse, method of 
accenting the Latin language. In the 
Gloria, however, even this idiosyncratic 
detail seems not out of place. The saucy 
motive of the “Domine Fili” is even 


heightened by it. Echoes of earlier 
works, like the Organ Concerto and 
the Dialogues, pervade some of the 
movements. 


Mozart: Piano Concerto in 
G Major, K. 453 


The year 1784 was a golden one for the 
piano concerto. Besides the G-Major 
Concerto, K. 453, Mozart wrote five 
others (K. 449, 450, 451, 456, and 459). 
This incredible production of master- 
pieces was stimulated in part by the 
great demand for Mozart’s services as a 
performer. The first few years of his 
residence in Vienna were the crest of 
his popularity there. A loud “Bravo 
Mozart” came from the imperial box at 
one of his concerts, and the support of 
the Viennese nobility and wealthy 
bourgeoisie was his for the asking. 


Mozart’s engagement calendar for 
March 1784, the month before he 
wrote the G-Major Concerto, shows a 
staggering number of concerts, testify- 
ing to the inexhaustible Musikfreude of 
the Viennese. Always the dutiful son, 
Wolfgang kept his father Leopold 
informed of his mounting success. One 
of the letters written during this 
month contains a list of his subscribers. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
splendid company of princes, barons, 
counts, diplomats, professional men, 
and their ladies. As exhilarating as the 
full houses and appreciative applause 
was, it left the composer exhausted. In 
all honesty, however, he could report 
to his father that his listeners never 
seemed to tire of hearing him, his 
compositions, or his improvisations. 


Given the frantic activity during 
March, only a Mozart could have 
enjoyed the inner calm necessary to 
create concerti of such matchless 
perfection, each one a novel approach 
to the problems of writing for solo 
instrument and orchestra. The G- 


Major Concerto was entered in 
Mozart's personal thematic catalogue 
on April 12, 1784. Like the more 
modest K. 449, it was written for his 
pupil, Barbara Ployer, who played it for 
the first time on June 10, 1784. Mozart 
was very proud of this concerto and 
the two which preceded it (K. 450, 451); 
they were all grosse Konzerte which called 
for a large orchestra. He inquired of his 
father and sister as to which of the 
three they considered the best, without 
giving any hint about his own 
preference. (As proof that Mozart did 
not always dwell on empyrean heights, 
half of this letter is taken up by rather 
humorous complaints about an incom- 
petent and lazy servant girl employed 
by the Mozarts.) 


During the period of K. 453 Mozart 
was concentrating on instrumental 
composition. Knowing the taste of his 
public, he generally avoided in his 
Viennese concerti the grand symphonic 
manner of the “Linz” Symphony, K. 
425, written a few months previously. 
His melodic invention was at its usual 
high peak, and the orchestral parts of 
the concerti have a chamberlike 
delicacy to them. The brilliant interplay 
of piano and winds, so remarkable in K. 
453, is also the dominant feature of the 
work which preceded it, the Quintet 
for piano and winds, K. 452. 


The significance of these three concerti 
of early 1784 was summed up by the 
eminent Mozart connoisseur and 
musicologist, Friedrich Blume: “With 
them begins the unique synthesis 
between the concerto and symphonic 
styles, which the piano concerto 
experienced at Mozart’s hands, and for 
which he sought henceforth ever new 
solutions. With them also begins the 
series of his ‘classic master concerti, 
each of which possesses an individual 
character. More and more, the 
obligatory and conventional formulae, 
flourishes and figures are on the wane 
and yield their place to unique 


inventions and ideas.” 


A few months after writing K. 453, 
Mozart purchased a starling which 
could sing a melody resembling the 
beginning of the last movement of the 
concerto. He noted the bird’s song in 
his account book (with the gin the 
second measure raised to g-sharp) with 
the comment “das war schon.” The 
starling lived for three years, and at its 
passing Mozart arranged elaborate 
obsequies in his garden. The bereaved 
owner even penned some verses as a 
memorial to his pet: 


A jester rests here, 
A starling dear; 

Long before his term 
Was he to learn 

Death’s bitt’rest pain. 
Heartache I need not feign 

When my thoughts to him are led. 
O reader! Kindly shed 

A tiny tear for him 
Whose life ne’er was grim: 

Indeed he was rather gay. 
One could even say: 

“A bit of a rogue was he.” 


The poem continues in the same vein, 
closing with a few lines in which the 
poet compliments himself on his 
efforts! Fortunately, Mozart's reputa- 
tion does not rest on his verses, but on 
the elegance and refinement, the great 
melodic charm of works like the 
present concerto, the fruit of singularly 
happy days in a not always carefree 
existence. 


Kodaly: Budavari Te Deum 


Zoltan Kodaly was born in 1882, the 
son of a Hungarian railroad employee. 
He spent his youth in the provincial 
towns of Galanta and Nagyszombat, 
excelling in music and the study of 
languages. Later, in Budapest, he 
attended the Pazmany University and 
was concurrently a student at the 


Franz Liszt Academy. His composition 
teacher there was Janos Koessler, with 
whom both Dohnény and Barték 
studied. Kodaly’s acquaintance with 
Bart6k, which began in 1905, developed 
into a fruitful collaboration in folksong 
research. Their collecting tours, both 
joint and individual, had as their object 
the preservation of the traditional 
Hungarian peasant music as it existed 
far from the urban centers. Before this 
music was overwhelmed by the era of 
mass communication, they recorded, 
transcribed, and clarified thousands of 
traditional melodies. Their researches 
laid the foundation for a publication, 
still in progress, of the entire corpus of 
Hungarian folksong. 


Kodaly was appointed to the faculty of 
the Franz Liszt Academy, and spent the 
next few years composing and 
continuing his investigations of his 
country’s native music. Most of his 
early original compositions were for 
instruments, though Kodaly was to 
become best known for his choral 
works and arrangements of folk songs. 
KodAly’s creative and scholarly routine 
was interrupted when he accepted a 
prominent musical position ina 
postwar Socialist government. This 
regime was soon discredited and 
removed from power. Accusations 
against Kodaly himself were dismissed, 
but only after a two-year suspension 
from his teaching duties. His role as a 
musical spokesman for Magyar culture 
was confirmed by a commission to 
write an official piece celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the unification of 
the two cities, Buda and Pest. The 
work produced for this occasion, the 
powerful Psalmus Hungaricus (1923), 
struck a profound chord in the long- 
suffering Hungarian nation and also 
brought its composer international 
recognition. 


At about the same time, Kodaly began 
to develop what was to be a lifelong 
interest in music education. He realized 


that a musically cultivated public for 
classic and modern works had yet to be 
realized in Hungary. Such a project 
would require a long, sustained effort: 
Kodaly once said that a child’s musical 
education should begin nine months 
before the birth of its mother! 
Indigenous folk song was to constitute 
the basis of this training. The Choral 
Method developed by Kodaly won 
followers in many countries around the 
world. A Kodaly Institute was 
established in Wellesley to spread his 
principles in the United States, where 
he was a much celebrated visitor in 
1965 and 1966. 


Kodaly acknowledged that even his 
instrumental music sprang from a 
vocal foundation: “transubstantiated 
folk music,” as he said of his Cello 
Sonata. Although he composed more 
music for vocal ensemble than any 
other major twentieth-century figure, 
the public probably knows him best for 
the suite from his folkloric opera Héry 
Janos (1925) and for the haunting 
“Peacock” Variations (1939). There are 
many two- and three-part vocal 
exercises, original works for chorus, 
and folksong arrangements for various 
combinations of voices. Kod4ly’s major 
choral works are the Psalmus, the 
Budavari Te Deum we are to hear this 
evening, the Missa Brevis (1944), the 
Hymn of Zrinyi (1954), and the Laudes 
Organi, written in 1966 for the 
American Guild of Organists. Kodaly 
died the following year at the age of 
eighty-four. 


The Budavdri Te Deum of 1936 
commemorated a significant event in 
Hungarian history: Budapest's libera- 
tion from Turkish occupation in 1686. 
The Turks controlled central Hungary 
following the conquests of Suleiman 
the Magnificent in the early sixteenth 
century. Renewed Turkish military 
activity reached its high-water mark 
with the siege of Vienna in the summer 
of 1683. The city was saved at the last 


moment, and three years later the 
imperial armies entered Budapest. The 
Peace of Karlovci in 1699 confirmed the 
decline of Turkish power: the Sultan 
had to cede nearly all of Hungary. In 
1936 the 250th anniversary of the city’s 
deliverance in 1686 required a special 
musical celebration: a jubilant setting 
of the classic thanksgiving hymn of 
western Christianity, the Te Deum. (The 
Turks did not go away from their 
escapades in eastern Europe empty- 
handed. Johann Strauss the Elder 
dedicated the Ball-Raketen Waltzes to 
Achmed Fehte Pasha, Turkish ambas- 
sador to Vienna, in commemoration of 
the Turkish siege of Vienna!) 


Kodaly affixed a Latin inscription to the 
published score of the Te Deum: 


The author, 
at the request of the leader of the 
citizens of Budapest, 
composed this work for the 
CCL anniversary 
of the recovery by arms of 
the town of Buda. 

The work was first performed 
under the direction of Victor Sugar 
in the celebrated coronation church 

of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
assumed into heaven, 

for the thanksgiving ceremony 

on the second day of 
the month of September 
of the year MCMXXXVI. 


The Te Deum is not as personal a 
document as the Psalmus Hungaricus. The 
universal aspects of the venerable Latin 
text commended to the composer a 
mode of expression which transcended 
the exotic elements of nationalistic 
idioms. Kodaly does not surrender his 
individualism, but in the Te Deum he 
produced a work in the great pan- 
European choral tradition. 


The Te Deum is one of KodAly’s most 
attractive works and a very successful 
one from the formal point of view. It 


hews to a fine balance between a 
“chanted” style, polyphony, and inde- 
pendent orchestral development. The 
piece falls into a ternary (A—B—A) 
form: Te Deum—Tu Rex—Per singulos 
dies. There are also motivic cross 
references among the sections which 
knit them together. Upward surging 
themes predominate, not infrequently 
emphasizing the melodic interval of the 
fourth. The fourth is restricted to 
melodic functions and does not color 
the harmony, which remains tonal and 
tertian. 


The opening trumpet fanfares may be 
a reference to the “recovery by arms” 
mentioned in the inscription above, and 
one could not be far wrong in hearing 
in the “Sanctus” an allusion to Bach’s 
B-Minor Mass. The “Pleni sunt” is an 
important contrapuntal section with 
partly obbligato orchestra. The main 
theme of this section is later treated 
fugally with an even more independent 


Stop! Don’t put on your coats yet! 


With Spring right around the corner, 


orchestral contribution to the words 
“non confundar in aeternum.” A quiet 
transition leads from a brief climax at 
the end of section A to the solo 
polyphony of “Tu Rex gloriae” (section 
B). This culminates in a skillfully 
managed climax at “Tu ad dexteram,” 
accompanied by references to the 
opening fanfares and to the “Sanctus” 
music. A quiet mood returns before the 
maestoso transition to the actual 
reprise, “Per singulos dies.” 


Ending a Te Deum can bea 
compositional problem. The generally 
exultant mood dictated by occasions of 
thanksgiving may be considered to 
conflict with the closing entreaty of the 
text. Berlioz rearranged the text to 
suggest the cry of mankind before its 
relentless Judge. Bruckner’s naive piety 
saw in the “non confundar” a 
triumphant affirmation of faith. Both 
Verdi and Kodaly opt for closing 
measures of tranquil trust. 


Coming soon...Hallelujah Chaos III, 
April 15, 1978 at Horticultural Hall. 


and the romantic music you have heard A fabulous red-carpet gala, complete with: 


_ tonight ringing in your ears, obviously 
your thoughts are turning to... well, at 
least, a little liquid refreshment and 
socializing before going home! Step 
into Symphony Hall’s Hatch Room (on 
the street level toward the rear of the 
hall) for a drink, and an opportunity to 
get acquainted with the soloists, 
conductor, singers, and orchestra. 
You'll be singing all the way home! 


* brass quartet 

* disco 

® Handel & Haydn Society chorus 
® dancers 


* specialty desserts from the great 
restaurants of Greater Boston 


® spiritus fermenti 


Artists 


Thomas Dunn. A graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University and the Peabody 
Conservatory, from which he received 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award, 
and Harvard University, Mr. Dunn 
studied conducting as a Fulbright 
Scholar at the Royal Conservatory in 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, where 
he was the first American to earn that 
country’s highest award in music, the 
Diploma in Orchestral Conducting. 


As conductor of the New York Festival 
Orchestra and Chorus, he attracted 
national recognition and critical acclaim 
for his originality in program-making, 
informed musicianship, and high 
standards of performance. A scholar 
and acknowledged authority on 
performance practices of the Baroque, 
he has held faculty appointments at 
many colleges and universities, and is 
in demand as a guest lecturer and 
conductor at festivals, colleges, and 
organizations throughout the country. 
Mr. Dunn is currently Director of 
Choral Activities at Boston University. 


This is Thomas Dunn’s eleventh 
season as Artistic Director of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. 


Sheldon Shkolnik, pianist, made his 
debut at age nineteen with the Chicago 
Symphony, playing the Rachmaninoff 
Second Piano Concerto. Since that time 
his concert career has included 
extensive recital appearances in 
Europe, South America, and the United 
States. In 1964 he played in the Busoni 
International Piano Competition, and 


he has recently appeared with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, the Chicago 
Symphony, and the Festival Orchestra 
of New York. Mr. Shkolnik received his 
training under Rudolph Ganz and 
Mollie Margolies at Chicago Musical 
College and from Mme. Lhevinne at 
the Juilliard School of Music. He has 
been the winner of numerous 
competition awards including the 
Oliver Ditson Foundation Award, the 
Allied Artists Award given by the 
Society of American Musicians, and the 
award of the Chicago Artists Guild. In 
his Boston debut in 1968, Mr. Shkolnik 
appeared with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on the ‘Old 104th’ Psalm Tune. In 
1968 he also performed with the 
Boston Philharmonia in Shostakovich’s 
First Piano Concerto, and Scriabin’s 
Piano Concerto in f-sharp minor with 
the Handel and Haydn Society. His 
appearances have included perfor- 
mances with Seiji Ozawa at the Ravinia 
Festival and with the orchestras of 
Grant Park, Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Fort Lauderdale, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


Marion Vernette Moore of Nashville, 
Tennessee, attended Oberlin Conser- 
vatory of Music and is a graduate of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. She 
has had soloist and choral appearances 
with the Howard Roberts Chorale, the 
Norman Luboff Choir, the Robert 
DeCormier Singers, and Abraham 
Kaplan’s Camerata Singers. Her 
extensive experience in concert and 
oratorio singing has included perfor- 


mances of the Faure Requiem, Porgy and 
Bess, Messiah, and Carmina Burana. Miss 
Moore won first place in the 1977 
auditions of the Opera Company of 
Boston. Her operatic repertoire in- 
cludes the roles of Mimiin la Boheme, 
Lia in Turandot, and Cio-Cio San in 
Madama Butterfly. Miss Moore was seen 
in the title role of the 1974 Broadway 
revival of Scott Joplin’s Treemonisha, and 
has just recently performed the role of 
Cio-Cio San with the Hidden Valley 
Opera Ensemble in Carmel Valley, 
California. 


Orchestra 


First Violin 


Nancy Cirillo, Concertmaster 
Shirley Boyle 

Sophia Vilker 

Daniel Banner 

Hyun-Woo Kim 

Joseph McGauley 

Joseph Conte 

Kristina Nilsson 


Second Violin 


Mary Hess 

Patricia Gurin 
Judith Gerratt 
James Wallenberg 
Anthony Martin 
Priscilla Hallberg 
Elsa Miller 
Abraham Appleman 


Viola 


Endel Kalam 
Barbara Kroll 
Ronald Carbone 
Mary Hadcock 
Aaron Picht 
Jean Haig 


Violoncello 


Donald Anderson 


Jon Humphrey has appeared in past 
seasons with the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, the New York Pro Musica, 
and many of the major orchestras in 
the United States, as well as with 
leading international festivals. Earlier 
this season Mr. Humphrey appeared 
with the Society as tenor soloist in the 
B-Minor Mass. He has recorded for RCA 
Victor, Decca, and Columbia records. 
Mr. Humphrey is Resident Artist at the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
where he lives with his wife and 
daughter. 
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Classical, Popular, Folk, Jazz, Soul, 
Shows, Blues, Children’s, Spoken, 
International, Imports, Quadraphonic. 
We've got it all at New England’s larg- 
est record department. 
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Come eat, drink, dance and be 
entertained in a plush 
turn-of-the-century place. 
Open at 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


THE DUNFEY FAMILY 


PARIER HOUSE 


School & Tremont Street 
Boston 
227-8600 
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Betsy, Age 9 
Neighborhood Arts Center 
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at Boston Center for the Arts 
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Children are our future. 
We’ll help you build for your future. 
Ask us about our full line of services: 

investment counseling, financial planning, 
estate administration, and trusts. 


Old Colony Trust 





A DIVISION OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Yamaha Piano 
the official piano of the Handel and Haydn Society 
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Pianos and Organs 


Williams’ Piano Shop, Inc. 
123 Harvard Street, Brookline / 232-8870 or 232-2773 


